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HARDLY MY AFFAIR: 
TEACHING HISTORY 


In two previous articles? in this short series of four 
the author has attempted to make suggestions about 
the teaching of English and of mathematics, trying to 
speak for students, teachers of other subjects, parents, 
and other outsiders. We who ultimately hire these 
teachers to teach our sons, daughters, and associates 
have a vote in what they do. Perhaps, also, we who 
are not handicapped by the inhibitions and traditions 
that inevitably grew up around a subject may sug- 
gest something useful. 

The writer, supposed to be a teacher himself, has 
faced scores of criticisms of his own efforts and of 
teaching in his field. Nearly all the most helpful sug- 
gestions have come from students or from others far 
enough outside to give them a perspective and an 
originality unhampered by obstacles which loom large 
when the problems are close. 

The teaching of history has been openly condemned 
more often than the teaching of any other subject. 


1S§cHOoL AND Society, June 16, 1951, and July 28, 
1951. 


By 
MAX S. MARSHALL 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA MEDICAL 
CENTER, SAN FRANCISCO 22 
Everyone has ideas about history and about the im- 
Each of us has his 
private concept of various phases of political or na- 


portance of persons or evénts. 


Books which seem to lean toward 
Left, Right, Britain, America, East, or West are cer- 
tain to be challenged by someone. 


tional problems. 


According to par- 
tisan persons, the history of the United States may 
start its cultural development in 1620 in New Eng- 
land, in 1584 or 1606 in Virginia, in 1513 or 1565 in 
Florida, in 1542 in California, in 1543 or 1805 in 
Oregon, before Columbus in Minnesota, or perhaps 
several centuries earlier yet in New Mexico. 
Prejudice and emotion are significant factors in 
history; by the same token, they appear in its teach- 
ing. Opinion weighs heavily. The relationship be- 
tween the invention of the cotton gin and a tariff act 
can stir up a discussion among those interested, but 
there are no rules and no answers. Autocrats declare 
answers by fiat, but, since the answers of the autocrats 
do not agree, we must conclude that the only true an- 
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swers are those which include all variables and hence 
are not answers at all. 

Then, too, time is an integral part of history. 
is a key in astronomy, it is a factor in physics, it is a 


Time 


background for evolution and geology, and it is a 
momentous concept in philosophy; yet in all these 
time is more of a concept than a base line along which 
everything is built. Time is the very foundation of 
History is the theory of change, a perfect 
At any given moment all things, all ideas, 


history. 
dx/dt. 
and all events bear a given relationship each to all 


others. Any change in any of them influences every 


other, always along that smoothly flowing base line, 


time. 

If history consists of a study of the facts of the 
world relative to time, the choice of which facts, the 
significance attached to each, and the ways whereby 
each depends on the others become critical points in 
teaching. I do not know what professional historians 
say about Wells’s “Outline of History,” but they will 
grant, surely, that it is a sincere effort to put together 
the principal facts of the entire world relative to 
time, so that we may have a sort of working plane- 
tarium of events, accurate in their relationships. This 
monumental work stands out not only because it is 
impartial, but because its perspective permits so broad 
an outlook that each part is seen relative to the whole, 
to which it is related, even though remotely. 

Unfortunately, this outlook is not practical. His- 
tory has to be oriented relative to the participant’s 
mental capacity, interests, and available time. Wells 
wrote an overwhelming over-all history in one book. 
A geologic history of Utah, or of the Wasatch Range 
in Utah, or of the Bingham copper mines in that 
range, could fill a large book. Time and mental lim- 
its restrict us so that we can envision only so much 
at once. 

An early compromise in this situation was effected 
by a required course in “American History.” Many 
of us had courses in “American” history (which ig- 
nored Canada, Mexico, Central and South Americas 
until someone changed to “History of the United 
States”). Not a few of us had no other course. 
Modern students instead have courses in which geog- 
raphy, sociology, and history are pooled under some 
such title as “Western Civilization.” These are com- 
mendably greater in breadth than the old courses; not 
so commendably, they deviate from the solid path 
which is the chief educational function of history. 
These courses are intended to be an improvement on 
“American History” and they can be. Too often, 
however, they substitute disturbing propagandist mé- 
langes of opinion for the neatly specific solid rocks 
of historic fact. The substitution of sociology for 
history is a danger of tremendous import. Under the 
trends, it occurs. 
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To escape the complexities of the problems of his. 
torians and teachers of history by ignoring they 
would be only to seek an unattainable Utopia. His. 
torians are aware, for instance, that the interplay 
among the effects of the cotton gin, the Civil War, the 
Spirit of the South, Lincoln’s personality, climatic 
differences, and a score of other factors is so intricate 
that no one can successfully weave them together, 
They must be poignantly aware that a word of em. 
phasis on one factor is sure to meet objections from 
those more interested in other factors. The problem 
is that of an editor of a newspaper. Feature the 
Washington headlines, and one class of readers is lost; 
feature the latest murder, and he gets letters of jp. 
dignation from folk who eall senators greater news 
than corpses. The fame of The New York Times and 
The Christian Science Monitor is due less to a secret 
which provides a perfect balance than to the careful 
objective presentation of balanced facts chosen with 
discrimination. Incidentally, they appeal to the type 
of persons able to give reputations to papers. The 
man from Mars might have trouble solving this. He 
would begin with the observation that circulation js 
a measure of popularity, not of quality, and that 
claims of quality are based on subtle points, often 
subjective, often only hearsay. Do you know how 
your opinion of The New York Times was formed 
and why you hold it? Was it based on personal in- 
dependent analysis? The man from Mars would dis- 
cover, eventually, that objective and accurate report- 
ing, combined with discrimination in the choice of 
news, were principal bases of claims. Some persons 
like adverbs and ask for more stimulating, if less ob- 
jective, reporting. Those who like “human interest” 
often object to pompous choices of purported news. 
In a democracy the adherents to tabloids are entitled 
to a vote. Every lover of jazz knows the oppressive 
feeling that must be withstood when lovers of opera 
look blankly through the lorgnettes of the “superior” 
discrimination and speak of “good musie and jazz.” 

History cannot avoid the intricate relationships 
among the many events which make history. To re- 
duce them to simple terms is to defeat any oppor- 
tunity to present history because of the distortion. 
Selection would certainly be based in part on preju- 
dice. To deny the existence of these complex rela- 
tionships is to pretend to remove difficulties by wish- 
ing them out of the way. An adequate plan of rela- 
tionships calls for a fair and judicial assemblage of 
the objective facts of history. To present them, the 
vagaries of the minds of those taught must be recog- 
nized. History can be most effective only when it is 
fitted to the recipients. 

Edueators have believed and have been told that 
every student should have some history. Too often 
this has meant that high-school pupils “learn” a few 
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facts of history, thereby permitting educators to feel 
that they have filled their basie obligations. History 

for the many is difficult to present well. History for 

the few, dealing with special phases, is easily pre- 
sented, but this, by specialists and largely for such, 
will take care of itself. Our concern here is with 
general courses, the “American” history transmuted 
by modernists into something they call “Western Civ- 
ilization” as they avoid the term “history” entirely in 
their efforts to develop a social scheme along cosmic 
lines. It would serve no purpose to set one of these 
against another. The goals of teachers in the days of 

McGuffey’s readers and of those with integrity among 
the modernists are the same at their roots. 

Those who have sought to present history have been 
headed in the right direction but too many of them 
have not arrived. Some, for example, have over- 
looked one of the lessons evident in history itself that 
should be learned by old and young, including them. 
The development of history is only half dependent on 
the interlocking events of history. The other half has 
to do with the mind of man, his desires, emotions, 
eupidity, curiosity, spirit of adventure, individualism, 
and gregariousness. To ignore this is to attempt to 
weave fabric without woof. These qualities of man 
have greater significance in history than in science, yet 
in science glaring errors are made daily because sci- 
entists treat as objective that which has heavy over- 
layers of the subjective, in their egotistical assumption 
that, because they are “scientists,” their thoughts are 
all objective. In reading an article, scientists will do 
well to note the author, where he works, his position, 
his motives, and, if possible, what sort of a person he 
is, how old, how emotional, and how objective, before 
attempting to examine his data and to interpret them. 
Unless he does this he can only let the author interpret 
his data, and he can go far astray indeed. Scientists 
are obliged to try not to be fooled. Historians are 
responsible for weighing the human factors that enter 
every equation in history. If this is doubted, turn to 
biography and examine the lives of Caesar, Napoleon, 
or Hitler. The biographer approaches them not so 
much from the standpoint of their acts and movements 
as to find out what makes them tick. Either side with- 
out the other makes inadequate biography. The same 
is true of history, of which biography is certainly a 
part. Biography and history are far apart but are 
related. Biography would not fill the needs for fit- 
ting the human equation into history any more than 
would a course in psychology. The responsibility is 
the historians’. 

The one factor common to all phases of history is 
the set of invariant qualities in man. They appear 
throughout history as his environment, and his acts 
change with the even flow of time. This inexorable 


factor happens to fit a group of pertinent interest 
to us, in the teaching of history as well as in history 
itself. This group is part of current events and of 
the history of the future, the students in classes in 
history. 

These are not puppets, to be filled to the brim with 
assorted historic facts. They are the persons for 
whom school systems are developed, not the subjects 
of these systems, obliged to obey lest they be collared 
by the Gestapo. They are persons with individual 
minds, heritages, and homes. If they are to gain an 
understanding, the facts of history must be tied to 
their experiences and their emotional backgrounds 
as carefully as a surgeon would join the ends of a 
severed nerve or blood vessel. They need informa- 
tion, yes; but it is secondary to an understanding 
which will combine the facts with their individual in- 
variant characteristics. Within this framework, and 
only within it, can they acquire a better sense of his- 
tory and balance so that the world of the future can 
learn that necessary microscopic bit from its past. In 
failing to recognize these variables, teachers of his- 
tory are failing all around us. 

The olla-podrida of historie facts has to be as- 
sembled, all the facts that time permits. Some ar- 
rangement of these facts into a pertinent segment of 
history must be chosen. The dominant rule of syntax 
in history is balance. With not many hours devoted 
to the study, United States history may not include 
much about the Indians, Norsemen, De Sota in Flor- 
ida, Cortez in New Mexico, Captain John Smith in 
Virginia, the Pilgrims in New England, Junipero 
Serra in California, and Lafitte in Louisiana and 
Texas. Unless a teacher can try fairly, in good bal- 
ance, however, the rules of the game prohibit him 
from trying at all. 

Textbooks should not be confused with the act of 
teaching. It is the history books which cause state- 
wide controversies, not the teaching. Unbalance can 
oceur, in the books or in teaching, each without regard 
to the other, but it is the teaching that counts. A 
good teacher under provocation could and would use 
a completely one-sided textbook in a fairly well-bal- 
anced course of history. The Devil can appear in the 
sible. Unbalance charged against books frequently 
only reflects the prejudices in the minds of those who 
make the charges. The history book which includes 
fair presentation of North and South, of the views 
of Liberals and Conservatives, or which fails to wave 
a banner at the right moment is likely to be criticized. 
Many critics want a book of propaganda; yet only 
an impartial judge can hear the cases when these 
erities and teachers or historians are opposed. Any 
textbook can serve, however, except the propagandist 
type. What is needed in the book are the facts, with 
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some attention paid to weaving them together along 
the warp of time in a balanced pattern. In use, a 
balanced textbook can be used properly, to destroy 
interest, or for propaganda; conversely, an unbal- 
anced textbook can be used in a balanced course. 
Teaching and textbook should be dissociated, and the 
critics may well look at the teaching as well as the 
textbooks, 

Teaching of history sometimes is still little more 
than a catalogue of indexed dates. It is still some- 
times a series of battles, generals, and campaigns, 
mixed with enough political intrigue to keep the bat- 
tles going. Nowadays, it is more often a series of 
social moves and propaganda, difficult and dangerous 
because teachers and students, living only their mo- 
ment in history, are almost always emotionally in- 
volved. The other day I read in my daughter’s note- 
book, evidently copied, that clubs were pernicious 
things that disrupt the social policies of atown. That 
is all right with me, for I am no joiner, but I feel com- 
pelled to defend the rights of the chronic joiners. 
The flavor of the remark, the small squeak of some 
person who felt downtrodden against a society that 
aroused defensive emotions, can be called history only 
in the sense that such delusions have always been part 
of the life of man and will so remain. The history is 
in the action of the speaker, not in what he said. The 
human foibles cannot be ignored; they should not be 
exaggerated. They should be seen and understood. 
All too often, of course, there has been substance be- 
hind these emotions and they have become the stuff 
of which revolutions were made. Looking back on 
history dispassionately, some revolutions now appear 
to have been justified, and some were only insurrec- 
tions which caused power to change hands with no 
gain, but rather a loss, to the dignity of man. Any 
teacher can make or break students and sometimes 
futures on rocks like these, depending on his own con- 
trolled understanding and his conscience. National 
propagandists know this well. 

In the teaching of history two points are essential, 
easy to see and hard to follow. 

First, history, necessarily presented as a segment, 
ean be offered only without fear or bias in balanced 
relationship to the whole. It is the story of our lives, 
collectively, each move influencing every other each 
instant. History cannot and must not be one-sided. 
The fact that some persons always take a one-sided 
viewpoint is part of the story in history; unless the 
teaching can rise above this, history cannot be taught. 
History can properly be confined but never unbal- 
anced. Neither special interests nor propaganda can 
enter, except dispassionately viewed as factors in his- 
tory itself. 

Second, the rules of teaching apply with particular 
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vigor to history. Perhaps in no subject are so many 
teachers imbued with the idea of filling students wit) 
an assortment of facts, as though they were wax a 
ords, the teacher to be measured by the number of 
facts per record. In no field, however, is it so evident 
that the teaching is directed at students, the minds of 
no two of whom respond alike. I know a person, 
and so do you, of good intelligence and an average 
interest in history, to whom dates are meaningless: 
yet some teachers of history, who themselves use dates 
as the essential roadmarkers in history, surely a reg. 
sonable process, are completely intolerant of students 
who literally cannot meaningfully do this. Those who 
play with toy soldiers and study naval tactics as they 
might study chess get comprehensive thrills out of the 
ebb and flow of the battles of history. Those who 
understand people will build a solid understanding 
of history on motivation and the character of man 
rather than on events which, to them, only reflect 
these. Among students, as among older persons and 
the figures of history who were once students, will be 
found the gadgeteer who concentrates on inventions 
and never reads a newspaper. There are respectable 
and intelligent folk who see history through art, 
archeology, geology, geography, politics, or public 
health. The roots of history are imbedded in these 
differences. The historian, a professional, in teach- 
ing must deal with all of these persons, each of whom 
is looking upon the factors apparent to him. (Col- 
lectively these factors determine historic resultants, 
No student who tries is “wrong” in seeing history 
from his own corner, but any historian-teacher who is 
this narrow and molds only to his personal pattern is 
wrong. The varied outlooks of man rise and fall in 
the creation of history; they are equally reflected in 
the students who face the teachers of history. Failure 
to recognize this is moré than failure in teaching; it 
is evidence of failure to understand history itself. 

A guard must be raised against the exaggeration of 
whims and subordination of discipline. To say that 
the future artist need not consider battles and the 
antagonist of dates can ignore temporal relationships 
would provide an undisciplined extreme. This is per- 
haps worse than its opposite. Though he sees it in- 
evitably in his own way, the artist must see the im- 
pact of war or what to him makes balance is lost. 
The person who does not use dates well can and must 
grasp enough of the even flow of time as a base line 
of history to avoid distorted relationships. Force 
dates on these and all is lost; use relationships on 
them instead of dates and victory appears. To force 
each person into one mold is to overlook a basic lesson 
of history and a basic tenet of teaching. A student 
must work from his own personal experience toward 
an improved stature. Inevitably this must be com- 
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patible with his inherent characteristics and with his 
future life. 

Because the cramming of facts is so often empha- 
sized, the evils of the recitational approach are espe- 
cally apparent in the teaching of history. Starting 
with the hypothesis that some of the lessons of history 
are needed by everyone, can be attained by everyone, 
and can interest everyone, the recitational approach 
tries to meet the situation by demanding that all stu- 
dents conform to the teacher’s pattern. This is wrong, 
period. One student can work with dates, one with 
relationships, one who is avid for problems in strategy 
will follow the battles; embryonic diplomats will watch 
political intrigue ; sociologists will try to watch trends 
in the thoughts and lives of masses of people; econo- 
mists will convert to economic base lines; and the 
nature lover may follow agriculture, geology, climate, 
and habitats as (to him) islands in the sea of history. 
These trends are inevitable, however the effort is 
made by the teacher. They can spoil the course or 
they can be used to develop it. If you like parlor 
games, let ten friends read a balanced chapter of his- 
tory and then trace the varied viewpoints. 

All of these outlooks belong in history. Any ques- 
tio as to which of them is dominant is as foolish as 
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an inquiry as to which cog in a machine is important, 
when the lack of any one will cause it to fail. The 
historian must not only present his jewel in perfect 
balance, but must cut each balanced facet so that the 
rock of ages shines brilliantly, no matter from what 
angle the light strikes. The teacher of history has a 
perfect opportunity to teach, playing a clavilux in 
which each prism is a student, responding fully and, 
when history is turned to his reach, blending into har- 
mony his life and the lives of others. One reason 
history is not more often successfully taught is surely 
because historians, like psychiatrists, have to weigh 
their own interests and prejudices in their discussions. 
As teachers, they are committed to this watchfulness; 
they do not otherwise warrant the trust placed in 
them. To speak the languages of students is their 
responsibility. 

From this point on, our sympathy is with the prob- 
lems of the teachers of history. They really should 
have no students under fifty years of age. History 
is likely to be slow until life and experience have led 
to some perspective and interest in the past and 
proved that man is a remarkable animal, though fre- 
quently not a wise one. 





LARGE IDEAS ABOUT GREAT BOOKS 


JOHN P. BARDEN 


Western Reserve University 


One of the really fresh ideas in adult education, a 
field that needs them, is the Great Books program. 
The theory of the program makes wonderful talk; its 
execution defies high powers of adverse critical 
analysis. Only invective can state the case in short 
unprintable words of violence and disaster. 

The fathers of the theory are all good teachers 
from Socrates to Mortimer J. Adler. The good red 
blood of their hypotheses drips from the unclean 
hands of the executioners of the Great Books program 
butchering the books from coast to coast, while sabo- 
teurs jeer in the journals and summon Socrates from 
the Styx. In Cleveland I am one of the executioners 
with a bevy of butchers—Great Books group leaders, 
that is—and I temporarily aspire, bloody but not 
bowed, to the cleaner, safer status of a theoretician. 

The theory of the Great Books program is a beauti- 
ful mechanism of educational engineering, but it has 


1The late John Erskine’s course, ‘‘Classics of the 
Western World,’’ at Columbia University in the early 
twenties is the direct modern inspiration of Great Books 
diseussion groups. 


2B. R. Redman. Sat. Rev. of Lit., 6, Dee. 9, 1950. 


never been engineered. There is something the mat- 
ter with the theory, the engineers, or their equipment, 
or all of them. I shall get to the trouble soon enough, 
but I am prepared to hold that the theory, though not 
flawless, is sound. 

As every librarian knows, there is always a small 
group of people in even small communities who like 
to read books. They are likely to like each other, 
particularly if they are reading the same books. 

These people are vulnerable to persuasion that they 
ought to be reading the greatest books, the most im- 
portant, meaty, influential, and original books written 
in the history of Western man, available in English 
and inexpensively published. 

It is not enough to read difficult books in solitude 
without the reader exposing his understanding of 
what he reads to the critical analysis, not to mention 
the guffaws, of his peers. The road to wit and wis- 
dom is cluttered with empty minds resolved to read 
the classics some day. Twisted ivory towers and 
cracked pots mark the graves of minds that actually 
pursued solitary intellectual aspirations. 

By the device of social commitment people can be 
brought together to talk about a difficult book they 
have read. Getting them to talk presents another 
problem, for bookish people are not usually self- 
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starting talkers. Fortunately the United States is 
mainly populated with self-starting talkers. A few 
of these can also read and will do so if necessary to 
talk. But a mere talker-reader is not enough. 

Great Books leaders must be talker-readers not 
irrevocably committed to some specialty, or philoso- 
phy, or crackpot ideas. They must be addicted to 
inquiry, doubt, argument, and heckling. They must 
be amenable to learning. Such characters flower but 
rarely. A few exist in nature. Some can be edu- 
cated through example and practice. The art can be 
taught to those who have the makings of artists, as 
virtue can be taught to those who have begun to be 
virtuous. The development of Great Books diseus- 
sion leaders is a bootstraps problem, the weak link 
in the chain of Great Books theory when the theory is 
put to test, yet not nearly as weak as the pedagogical 
phases of other educational theories. The theory, for 
instance, that a higher degree in a special field makes, 
as by an invisible hand, a competent teacher at the 
college and university level is almost universally ac- 
cepted, though it does not even deal with the prob- 
lems of teaching. 

When its elements are considered together the Great 
Books group emerges in theory as an ingenious con- 
spiracy. People who like to read books are lured 
into groups by the lore of learning, by the greatest 
names of history, by hopes of gaining the wisdom to 
deal with the problems of life and acquiring the wit 
to shrug off what cannot be dealt with. They are 
ready to be friends with other members of the group 
who would not be there had they not similar tastes 
and aspirations. They read a book, or part of one, 
every two weeks because not to do so in the situation 
is neither friendly nor sensible. They must talk about 
the books while sitting around the discussion table, 
because they are asked questions and it is impolite 
not to answer. Group members, being human, are 
delighted to find that others, especially the leaders, 
listen carefully to what they are saying and try to 
understand it. They begin listening to what the rest 
say, because it is ill-mannered not to, because it is 
embarrassing to catch the next question based on what 
a colleague said and not know what he said, and be- 
cause, finally, they become interested in other people’s 
views. The pressures mentioned compel the members 
of the group either to drop out of the group or to 
read the books, talk about them, listen to what others 
have to say. These are important liberal arts—read- 
ing, talking, listening to others. They employ and 
sometimes free the mind. 

The books are landmarks in Western intellectual 
history. The problems they raise, the diverse posi- 
tions they take, the consequences today of the ideas 
of the greatest historians, philosophers, scientists, 
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and literati are the preoccupation, if not the Oceupa. 
tion, of educated men and women. 

The books are the teachers through the questioning 
leaders, so the theory goes. Since the leaders, having 
no special pretensions or authority, can be recruited 
from the general public and trained, the Great Books 
program potential in numbers extends far beyond the 
total potential of organized institutional education 
today. A great, uncommitted, Socratic faculty of 
leaders-plus-books might be organized in every city, 
town, hamlet, and neighborhood of the country. The 
only limits are the number of qualified leaders, the 
number of people who want to discuss the books, the 
number of able administrators, the number of suitable 
places for groups to meet, and money. 

An examination of the execution of the program | 
brings us to the final, killing limitation, the stupidity 
of some who are and have been in the Great Books 
business. Business and advertising executives were 
enlisted to sell the bedizened and bejewelled Cadillacs 
of learning to a remarkably resistant wholesale market 
of educators, librarians, and amateur leaders. These 
wholesalers were directed to retail a classy, stream. 
lined, shock-proof, 185-horsepower drive-it-yourself 
education to the inert masses. When the masses re- 
mained inert, the wholesale dealers dropped the whole 
line. “Stretch your mental muscles,” shouted the 
Great Books executives in posters designed in Old 
Gothic by McCann-Erickson, Inc. The wholesalers 
snickered; the unliberated masses clung lovingly to 
their fetters. 

The Great Books Foundation then decided to set 
up their own dealers in various cities. It was and is 
hard going. Most of the academic and library insti- 
tutions whose support of the Great Books program 
was originally enlisted on institutional and public- 
service grounds were ready to stop the winds when 
smart foundation vice-presidents blew in under full 
sail. The vice-presidents naturally did not possess 
the full angelic equipment. There were words, and 
then no words. In New York, for instance, there are 
two Great Books programs. One is operated by the 
foundation. The other is operated by the New York 
Public Library. They are not on speaking terms. 

Some Great Books programs have been moderately 
successful. They have organized groups each year. 
They maintain some old groups indefinitely. In the 
field of group dynamics which is largely given over 
to pretentious talk and single-shot experiments of 
dubious significance, the moderately successful Great 
Books programs represent the only continuous, prac- 
tical achievement of importance in liberal education. 
Nine groups in the area of Cleveland, for example, 
have completed their fifth year in a Great Books pro- 
gram that was started five years ago. By these tests 
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—the continuous organization of groups and the sur- 
yival of groups in significant numbers—programs 
started quite as auspiciously at about the same time 
in Indianapolis, Chicago, Detroit, New York, Louis- 
ville, Minneapolis, and St. Paul have failed either 
completely or comparatively. The difference is that 
in Cleveland university and library institutions have 
steadily given thought, time, money, and energy to the 
local program. In the other cities they have not. 

This fact states the basic condition for the success 
of the Great Books or any other type of discussion 
program offering education on the adult level. Local 
university and library institutions must be involved 
on both the working and the policy levels. Without 
the local support of such institutions, the Great Books 
diseussion-group theory will never get a fair test. 
It will go on frolies and detours with false analogies 
toward failure. The Great Books program is not a 
business. It is education. It is not interested in 
eracker-barrel philosophizing; it is concerned with 
the ideas of philosophers. The Great Books group is 
not a bull session; it is interested in disciplined talk- 
ing and listening. It is not a Dale Carnegie opera- 
tion; it proposes to improve people rather than their 
superficial personalities. It is not a Buchmanite up- 
lift movement, but is concerned with the leverage on 
life that learning can bring. The only proper analog 
for the Great Books program is an uncommitted, un- 
departmentalized university faculty engaged in some 
aspects of liberal instruction with books. 

The Adult Education Fund of the Ford Foundation 
has now entered the picture with a grant of $180,000 
to the Great Books Foundation. This gift is a drop 
in the bucket—a very small drop and probably the 
wrong bucket. The Great Books program as a na- 
tional venture is either worth much more than $180,- 
000 a year or it is worth nothing at all. 

The program needs money at three points: 

1. It has suffered from deficiencies in day-to-day 
administration. ; 

2. The leadership of groups, due to the purely 
voluntary character of the leaders, has lacked steady 
motivation, discipline, and the skills which come from 
continuous training and criticism. 

3. The cost of the books, even at the low prices 
afforded by the Great Books Foundation, has taken a 
steady toll of people who should be in the program. 

The cost of supporting the program adequately at 
these points is low, considering the potentialities and 
magnitude of this program of liberal education for 
adults. 

The administrative attentions needed can be sum- 
marized under the headings of publicity; finance; re- 
cruitment of sponsoring organizations, leaders, and 
group members; organization and enrolment of 
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groups; training and coaching of leaders; supervision 
and inspection of groups; research and reports. One 
competent person with automobile transportation and 
a secretary, working full time, could carry out these 
duties adequately for 50 Great Books groups with 
1,500 participants. For each additional 50 groups 
this administrator would need one full-time assistant. 

It is not proposed that this administrator work 
alone. The wisdom of having a sponsoring organiza- 
tion for each group has been demonstrated. The 
necessity of having the public library and the best 
local institution of higher learning committed to the 
program is obvious. The theory that any organiza- 
tion, if it has the desire, may sponsor a Great Books 
group is sound. The organization of a policy-making 
committee of one representative from each of the 
sponsoring organizations gives these organizations 
active participation in the program at a useful level. 
The administrator should report at least each quarter 
to such a committee and would find its members use- 
ful to work with on a day-to-day basis in carrying 
out his duties. 

The salary budget of administrator and secretary 
should be $8,500 a year with an allowance of $6,500 
for promotion, publicity, advertising, travel, leader 
training, and research in connection with 50 Great 
Books groups. To the extent that promotional and 
training materials were furnished centrally, this al- 
lowance would not be in cash. To take on additional 
increments of 50 groups each, $5,000 is taken as ade- 
quate for additional promotional and training ex- 
penses and to bring in one assistant and necessary 
secretarial help. Office space, its furnishing, tele- 
phone, and possibly automobile transportation would 
be made available by one or more of the local spon- 
soring organizations. This is not a full account of 
the financial cost and responsibilities of the adminis- 
trator. He should also have the funds and responsi- 
bility for payment of the Great Books leaders and the 
purchase and placement of books. 

The concept of the Great Books leader, if ever 
realized systematically, is going to be expensive. 
Sustained altruism of the kind demanded is scarce 
among people who have abilities needed to lead Great 
Books groups. They are nearly all professionals— 
teachers, lawyers, newspapermen, writers, salesmen— 
whose time is money or opportunity to do productive 
work that will gain, they come to think, more prestige 
than the leading of a Great Books group. For such 
people a little money in addition to the intellectual 
profit in leading groups could easily be the clincher. 
Many would come into, or return to, the program. 

Many advantages to the program would accrue, if 
each leader could be paid an honorarium of $75 a 


year. This is less than half the amount a university 
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would pay a part-time instructor for comparable 
work, 18 two-hour discussion sessions, yet it would 
not be an inconsiderable sum to a person whose time 
is important for work which is beneficial and enjoy- 
able. For the first 50 groups the cost for leaders 
each year would be $7,500. With the $15,000 ad- 
ministrative expense, the total a year would be 
22,500; $450 a group, or $15 a member. For addi- 
tional increments of 50 group units the cost would be 
$12,500, $250 a group, or $8.33 a member. 

The advantages of paying Great Books group lead- 
ers can be summarized in a word: discipline. Their 
training could be more rigorous if they were to be 
paid for active duty. The follow-up sessions could 
be compulsory and strict. The shortcomings of lead- 
ers would be discussed with authority; leaders could 
be warned on laxness and dropped, if necessary. To 
take their place, there would always be a good many 
struggling lawyers, poorly paid newspapermen, im- 
pecunious college and university instructors, small 
businessmen, personable housewives needing pin- 
money, graduate students, and knowledgeable noncon- 
formists from every walk of life. A Great Books 
faculty without rank and without tenure but with a 
devotion to the wisdom and entrancing diversity of 
the greatest contributors to Western learning could 
be founded, Collectively these leaders might perform 
the greatest educational job the country has ever 
witnessed and, because the United States is a great 
power responsive to the demands of its adult citizens, 
influence the course of events on a world scale. To 
do this, a solid core of methodologically disciplined 
leadership able to start and carry on a rigorous dia- 
lectie is essential. Volunteer amateurs without sus- 
tained motivation and instruction cannot do the job. 

Finally, the books should be provided on a rental, 
self-liquidating basis. The Great Books assignments 
could be published with durable board covers capable 
of at least 20 uses, instead of the four or five uses 
that paper covers will stand. It is assumed that unit 
costs of each assignment, or several together, with 
board covers would not average more than $2.00 a 
unit, including distribution and handling costs. 

Twenty copies of each assignment would do for 
each group of 30, because the husband and wife 
combinations could use the same book and some peo- 
ple would want to buy their own books. If 20 copies 
of each assignment were placed in a convenient li- 
brary where a particular group could draw and use 
them at five cents a week, the books at one two-week 
use a year for 10 cents would last at least 20 years, 
the period in which the capital investment in the books 
would be repaid and they could be replaced. The 
cost of financing 20 sets of books for the first year for 
each of 50 groups would be $36,000. Assuming the 
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50 groups go down to 35 in the second year, 25 in the 
third year, and 20 in the fourth year, the total eos 
of financing books for 20 successive sets of 50 start- 
ing groups over a 20-year period would be $93,600~— 
and this money would come back for continual re. 
placement of books. There would probably be money 
left over for other purposes, such as publishing the 
books for subsequent years of the program so that 
groups could continue indefinitely. The $2.00 unit 
cost is high for books in quantity. The cost to the 
participant in the program would be only $1.80 
year. This scheme could readily be adapted to the 
use of rental sets mailed by and returned to a cen. 
tral agency. 

Similar computations involving the use of paper. 
covered books show that these are actually more ex. 
pensive than books produced to last for 20 or more 
uses. 

It should be possible, with the kind of financing 
indicated, to set up metropolitan Great Books pro- 
grams in carefully administered 50-group units from 
the first through the fourth years with the aim of 
having about one per cent of the area’s population in 
the program at any one time. 

The cost of the metropolitan organization of Great 
Books groups on a nation-wide basis in communities 
of 100,000 or more population can be computed. 
There are 108 cities of 100,000 or more population in 
the United States, totalling 42,693,951 in population, 
to which should be added another 25 per cent for 
suburbs and satellite towns which can be reached by 
a metropolitan Great Books program. This brings 
the total population in the metropolitan areas of the 
country to about 53,367,000. If Great Books pro- 
grams were set up in each of the 108 metropolitan 
areas with the aim of serving one per cent of the 
population at any particular time, the nation-wide 
situation could be described in terms. 

There would be 534,000 participants in 16,800 
groups, 33,600 leaders or leaders’ jobs, and an ad- 
ministrative field staff of 336. Local sponsoring 
organizations would contribute space for administra- 
tion and for the groups, administrative aid, leader- 
training assistance and facilities, and advice on local 
policies. The annual cost would be $5,280,000. The 
average cost per participant would be between $9.00 
and $10.00. The outlay for books, assuming a $2.00 
unit cost, would be $12,096,720 for the first- through 

? Lists of readings, 1st through 10th years, may be 
obtained from University College, University of Chicago, 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3. In general the read- 
ings for each year are placed in chronological order be- 
ginning with early Greek or Hebrew writings and closing 
with an important book of the past 100-year period. 

4Bureau of the Census, United States 1950 Census 


(figures subject to revision) World Almanac, 1951, pp. 
282-284. 
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The income for book replace- 


the fourth-year lists. 
ment and other purposes, excluding the possibility 


that groups could be staggered so that each set would 
be used twice a year, would be $604,836 a year. Care- 
fyl administration could, by arranging group meet- 
ings properly, do with half the number of books at 
a $6,048,360 cost and stili have the $604,836 coming 
in each year. 

A warning about this kind of program can be 
taken from the sorry progress of the Great Books 
Foundation. If some promoters suddenly endowed 
with $17,376,720 insist upon trying all at once to 
create by advertising, sound business practices, and 
other forms of magic 16,800 groups with 33,600 lead- 
ers and 534,000 participants, the program will be an 
utter failure. False slogans and false claims, how- 
ever well-intentioned, produce false motivations. 

Some people will go a long way to see a six-legged 
calf, a bearded lady, or an easy short cut to learning, 
but the freaks must be produced. The Great Books 
program is not even a short cut to learning. If the 
goal of one per cent of people living in metropolitan 
areas of the United States were not attempted all at 
once, but on a basis of slow growth, starting with 
communities where the program has done compara- 
tively well, the effort would gradually achieve the 
solid accomplishment of the largest, lowest-cost, freest 
program of higher learning in the country for those 
who wield the greatest influence in the country—its 
voting, working adults. 

The administrative and leader-training services con- 
templated need not, of course, be exclusively devoted 
to the Great Books program. To insist upon the 
Great Books seems more than a trifle fanatical. A 
worthy content can be brought to a discussion in many 
ways. Groups under trained leadership with ad- 
ministrative support could discuss with profit the 
basic documents of international politics, the Amer- 
ican Great Books, the leading articles of the Scientific 
American, or the successive editions of the Sunday 
New York Times. They could discuss movie, tele- 
vision, or radio presentations. What they could not 
do with profit is discuss interminably whatever éame 
into their heads at the moment, although a bull- 
session technique of this kind would be useful, if out 
of it came an agreed learning project the whole 
group decided to undertake. 

The large ideas set forth here for the Great Books 
program are flexible as well as capacious. The ad- 
ministrative organization and the trained paid leaders 
could support the discussion of any presentation of 
content in book or other form which has sequence and 
importance for the groups involved and therefore a 
potential for continuous learning and persistent 
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growth toward competence in inquiry, understanding, 
and action. 


WHO SHALL WRITE UNBIASED 
TEXTBOOKS? 


P. H. Epps 
The University of North Carolina 


I am distressed. I am distressed, even though I am 
sure I will have passed from the scene before the in- 
herent results I foresee can have become evident. The 
source of my distress is the following news item of 
October 20: 


ATLANTA, Oct. 20—INS—Textbooks on industrial 
relations now being used in Southern colleges were sharply 
criticized today by a textile leader in Atlanta. 

B. W. Whorton, chairman of the Textile Education 
Committee of the Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia, declared that his committee has not found a 
single such text that is not biased and ‘‘contrary to the 
facts’’ of industrial relations in the South. 

Whorton, who is vice-president of Dixie Mills, Inc., La 
Grange, Ga., reported to a meeting of the Textile Educa- 
tion Foundation, Inc., in Atlanta. 

He announced that the foundation will pay for the 
preparation and printing of an ‘‘unbiased textbook.’’ 


It has long seemed to me that any healthful gov- 
ernmental set-up or society, which means to grow 
and remain healthful, must never allow itself to be- 
come frozen into any static form which will operate 
always to the advantage and in the interest of some 
special group or vested interest. Since no special 
group or vested interest can view its rights and con- 
cerns with enough detachment to evaluate them justly 
and with sufficient regard for the welfare of the com- 
munity as a whole, it seems imperative for a healthful 
society to support and insist on having within it some 
group or institution able to look at the society as a 
whole from time to time and criticize on the basis of 
facts and knowledge any group or institution in it. 
This must be done in a good spirit always, but fear- 
lessly and without special favor, and with the fullest 
possible fidelity to the full facts and truth. 

So far in our history, no group has been able to 
view our society and set-up as objectively and intelli- 
gently as a group of devoted professional scholars. 
So far, we have wisely looked to such scholars to write 
the textbooks through which we want our youth to be 
introduced to the various fields of knowledge—social, 
economic, political, and scientific. Such scholars are 
therefore one of the best, if not the best, qualified 
group in our American society to eriticize properly 
any part, parts or all the elements in our culture. 
To do this best, they must be kept free, and I mean 
free, in every way. They must be kept aware that the 
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greatest possible fidelity to the total facts and truth 
is what is wanted and expected from them at all times, 
no matter what person, persons, interests, or segments 
of our society may be affected. They must and will, 
of course, submit in turn to criticism from the society, 
But they 


must also be assured at all times that they will never 


if and when they fail in this high mission. 


be penalized in any way for fidelity to the full facts 
and truth. 

Believing all this, as I do, it is easy to imagine the 
shock which came when I read this news item and 
began to consider its implications. Does it mean that 
this section at least of “big business” is preparing 
to move into our schools and determine what shall 
be read and taught in them? If no single text, suffi- 
ciently true to the facts, has been written on this sub- 
ject by any disinterested scholar or group of scholars, 
how does the Textile Education Foundation, with a 
very special ax to grind, expect to get one written 
which is true to all the facts? And if it shall get a 
text which it, and not scholars, shall regard as “true 
to the facts,” what is the next step? Lobby it into 
adoption and then silence or eliminate all teachers 
who cannot or will not cheerfully “follow the party 
line” of the Textile Manufacturers Association? If 
the textile interests are going to be allowed to do this, 
what is there to hinder other groups, labor unions, 
farm blocs, ete., from producing their texts which are 
“true to the facts” and lobbying them into adoption? 
And if that happens, what will be the difference in 
principle between such texts (which are not texts but 
slanted propaganda) and the textbook practices intro- 
duced by Hitler and now adopted by the Communists? 
It would be difficult to imagine a more effective way 
to sabotage one of the very best things in American 
life and accomplishment, its schools and universities. 

It is perhaps evident by now why I am disturbed. 
I am not, however, entirely surprised. Such disinte- 
grating changes never reveal at first their inevitable 
fruits. They steal upon us, often from good inten- 
tions, under the guise of innocent beginnings and 
what appear to be laudable purposes. My first fear 
came in the 1920’s, I think it was, when a large North- 
ern university elected a banker rather than a profes- 
sional scholar as its president; for I saw then that, 
consciously or unconsciously, business was being 
moved into a position that could hardly be in the best 
interests of the fundamental purposes of a uniyersity. 
The reason given for this change of policy was to give 
the university a better and more efficient business 
administration. But it meant also that in this par- 
ticular university “business” then had a “friend,” not 
somewhere down the line in authority but at the very 
top, and this “friend” could and, because of his con- 
ditioning and primary loyalty, almost certainly would 
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always see to it that business interests were not dam. 
aged or interfered with too much. 

But this recent news item, with its new approach 
and announced purpose, is far more ominous and js 
fraught with greater disaster to much that is deeply 
treasured in American life and history. If the busgj- 
nessmen of this country will only stop, look, and econ. 
sider what is potentially involved in this proposal by 
the Textile Education Foundation and what its logica| 
fruits must be, they will join us in seeing to it that 
such as this shall not happen here. Not only will 
they refuse themselves to move in on the universities 
and try to deflect them from their primary purpose 
and loyalty, but they will oppose to the limit any 
other interest or group which tries to do so. 


FABLES FOR TEACHERS: VII 


Paut F. BRANDWEIN 


Forest Hills (N. Y.) High School and Teachers 
College Columbia University 


Nor so long ago, a distinguished citizen, in the full 
flow of an after-dinner speech delivered the much- 
quoted remark indulged in by those who don’t teach, 
“You know,” he said, “those who can, do; those who 
can’t, teach.” 

After dinner, a teacher approached him in. the 
patient way characteristic of the defenseless and in- 
vited him to visit his school. At least, the distin- 
guished citizen was a fair man; he visted the school. 

He found among things too numerous to mention, 
that teachers were expected to function as: 


experts in child psychology, so that they might do 
those things necessary to undo the work of unskilled 
parents; 

scholars, in a subject they may or may not teach; 

teachers of remedial English (in every classroom) ; 

hygienists, versed in biology and health (in order to 
instill good health habits) ; 

practical statisticians, versed in procedures sufficient to 
understand the statistics of current educational research; 

participants in professional organizations (and in com- 
mittees) ; 

respected members of the community, experts in walk- 
ing the tight-rope of community-school relationships with 
the ability of pleasing all groups; 

foster parents (in loco parentis), they must be happy, 
relaxed, friendly, unhurried, full of compassion, yet gentle 
and firm, so that the child develops to the best of his 
potentialities ; 

educators, conversant with recent advances in educa- 
tion; 

experts in teaching technique, skilled in the knowhow 
of keeping 20 to 40 children interested for 5 hours, or 5 
different groups of 20 to 40 children for 5 periods of 
about 1 hour each; 

dedicated people, doing all these things in crowded 
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classrooms, many times in poorly equipped buildings, 
sometimes without the meanest facilities—and many times 


for $2,000-$3,000 a year. 


Events... 


Moral: Familiarity breeds respect. 
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Our citizen seeing all this, went home, revising his 


future speeches as he went. 









KNOWLEDGE AND CHARACTER 


Ir one were an expert in statistical techniques, it 
would not be difficult to find a correlation between 
the decline of interest in the history of education and 
the emergence of new educational ideas. In the con- 
stant effort to advance the frontiers of education 
tradition is eriticized for its overemphasis on intel- 
lectual training and neglect of emotional training, or, 
to put it in another way, its overemphasis on the 
acquisition of knowledge and information and neglect 
of character training. And so the pendulum swings 
from one extreme to the other—the acquisition of 
knowledge is unimportant and the development of 
conduct, character, behavior, personality must be the 
aim of education. 

In all this it is forgotten that the two—knowledge 
and character—were not separated in the best periods 
of the history of education. Plato in his concern for 
molding a particular type of character sought to 
censor the literature and music that should be taught. 
Greek education at its best aimed at the fullest de- 
velopment of personality—moral, physical, aesthetic, 
and intellectual. In subsequent history changes were 
rung on the fourfold aspects of personality. And 
even when only the intellectual aim received atten- 
tion, it was on the assumption that character would 
be affected, or as the Roman poet wrote, abeunt 
studia in mores. Modifications took place in the 
content of education, and frequently these were in- 
fluenced by the kind of person that it was desired to 
produce. The history of education furnishes in- 
numerable examples that show that emotional train- 
ing was as much an aim as was intellectual training. 
The psychology may have been unsound, just as the 
psychology of intellectual training, based on transfer 
and formal discipline, was unsound. 

The current emphasis on development of behavior, 
conduct, character, personality as the major aim in 
education is an expression of the tendency to mini- 
mize the importance and value of “mere facts.” That 
personality without knowledge and understanding 
can be cultivated is demonstrated in totalitarian sys- 
tems of education. A democracy, however, cannot 
afford to dispense with informed citizens who unite 
within themselves both that knowledge which is ap- 
propriate to their duties and responsibilities as 
citizens and readiness to act or behave in accordance 
with their knowledge.—I. L. K. 


A REGIONAL COMMITTEE ON INSTI- 
TUTIONAL SELF-EVALUATION 

FOLLOWING two years of discussion a Regional 
Committee on Institutional Self-Evaluation has been 
formed to assist Southern colleges and universities to 
improve their graduate and professional programs 
and supporting programs through self-evaluation and 
to make available information about current prac- 
tices and trends in graduate and professional educa- 
tion. A guide for self-evaluation was published early 
in 1951. 

Organizations participating in the project are: 
Conference of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools; 
Southeastern and Southwestern Library associations; 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools; Southern University Conference; and the 
Board of Control for Southern Regional Education. 


The committee proposes to provide clearing-house ser- 
vices to institutions in connection with evaluation pro- 
cedures, information about standards, the availability of 
consultants and literature, and consultation in connection 
with the initiation and progress of institutional programs 
of self-study. The committee is planning a work confer- 
ence for institutions actively engaged in or considering 
programs of self-evaluation to facilitate the exchange of 
information and experience and to explore the possibilities 
of regional co-operation in self-evaluation. ... 

Without a reassessment of what we are doing, why we 
are doing it, and what the actual effects of our attempted 
services are, no intelligent correction and strengthening 
of our work can be undertaken. Such evaluation, more- 
over, is of greatest benefit when it is the work of those 
who are themselves responsible for and are affected by 
the program, using outside consultants and comparative 
data to help widen their horizons and insure the objec- 
tivity of their conclusions. .. . 

Since improvements can only be made by persons im- 
mediately responsible for local conditions, institutional 
self-evaluation is uniquely appropriate for providing the 
information and motivation prerequisite to such local im- 
provements. That is, self-evaluation reveals defects to 
those in a position to remove defects; it underlines 
strengths for those who must build upon those strengths. 


The committee’s chairman is Dudley R. Hutcherson, 
dean, Graduate School, the University of Mississippi, 
and the secretary, George F. Gant, consultant for 
graduate programs, Board of Control for Southern 
Regional Edueation, 830 West Peachtree Street, N.W., 
Atlanta 3. 















THE WELLS COLLEGE VISITING- 
PROFESSORSHIP PLAN 


THE Visiting Professorship Plan of Wells College 
(Aurora, N. Y.) proposes to invite annually to its 
campus an outstanding teacher from another college 
or university who has reached the age of retirement. 
He will be appointed a visiting professor for one 
year, at a full professor’s salary, and will receive 
meals and lodging at the college-owned Aurora Inn, 
just off the campus. A gift from one of the college’s 
alumnae, who prefers to remain anonymous, has pro- 
vided support for the plan for a period of five years. 

Appointments will be made in a different field of 
study each year so that each department of the col- 
lege may enjoy the stimulus provided by one of the 
country’s best-known teachers. The first appoint- 
ment, for the academic year 1952-53, will be made in 
the field of philosophy and religion. Under the plan 
a visiting professor will be expected to carry some- 
thing less than a full teaching load, to be available 
for informal conferences with students, and to give 
an occasional public lecture. 

The plan has advantages for the professor as well 
as for the college. Many teachers find the first year 
of their retirement a trying experience. Spending it 
at the college and meeting the challenge of a new 
group of students in a new intellectual atmosphere 
should prove refreshing and stimulating. 

The Wells College Visiting Professorship Plan, it is 
believed, may prove to be an important contribution 
to the solution of two problems facing higher educa- 
tion today: 


Notes ad News 
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1. How best to use the experience of teachers who haye 
reached the retirement age but who are still at or near the 
peak of their teaching ability. 

2. How to bring to the campus of the small college with 
modest endowment and limited budget some of the coun. 
try’s best-known teachers. 


NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS To 
BE HELD ON FEBRUARY 16, 1952 

THE National Teacher Examinations, prepared and 
administered annually by Educational Testing Service, 
will be given at 200 testing centers throughout the 
United States on Saturday, February 16, 1952. 

At the one-day testing session a candidate may take 
the Common Examinations, which include tests in pro- 
fessional information, general culture, English expres- 
sion, and nonverbal reasoning; and one or two of nine 
Optional Examinations, designed to demonstrate mas- 
tery of subject matter to be taught. The college which 
a candidate is attending or the school system in which 
he is seeking employment will advise him whether he 
should take the National Teacher Examinations and 
which of the Optional Examinations to select. 

Application forms and a Bulletin of Information 
describing registration procedure and containing sam- 
ple test questions may be obtained from college offi- 
cials, school superintendents, or directly from the 
National Teacher Examinations, Educational Testing 
Service, P. O. Box 592, Princeton (N. J.). 

Complete applications, accompanied by proper ex- 
amination fees, will be accepted by the ETS office 
during December and in January, as long as they 
are received before January 18, 1952. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending November 26: 9. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend Matthew Madison Warren, rector of 
All Saints Church, Atlanta, has been named rector 
of St. Paul’s School (Concord, N. H.) to sueeed Henry 
Crocker Kittredge when the latter retires in 1954 after 
38 years of service. Mr. Warren will join the staff in 
September, 1952, and will “devote his time until his 
succession to preparing himself under the wise coun- 
sel of Mr. Kittredge for the demanding duties that 
lie ahead.” . 


Robert O. Shaffer, assistant to the dean of men, 
Cornell University, has assumed new duties as assist- 
ant to the president. Mark Barlow, Jr., formerly 
director of dormitory life and assistant director of 
the preceptorial-studies program, Colgate University 
(Hamilton, N. Y.), has sueceeded Mr. Shaffer. 


Jesse R. Long, associate professor of journalism and 
director of public relations, University of Toledo 
(Ohio), has been named assistant to the president. 
Richard R. Perry, who has been special assistant to 
the president in charge of secondary-school relations 
since March, has been appointed director of admis- 
sions and acting alumni secretary. 


Robert H. McCambridge, assistant to the president, 
Cornell University, will assume new duties in Febru- 
ary, 1952, in the newly created post of administrative 
secretary, University of Rochester (N. Y.). 


Raleigh W. Holmstedt, professor of education, Indi- 
ana University, has been appointed assistant dean, 
School of Education. 


William G. Fletcher, chairman of the department of 
ancient languages and literature, University of Dela- 
ware, has been given additional duties as assistant to 
the dean, School of Arts and Sciences, to serve during 
the leave of absence granted to John A. Monroe. 
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John W. Bunn, whose appointment as director of 
admissions, Bowling Green (Ohio) State University, 
was reported in ScHOOL AnD Society, September 22, 
has been given the additional title of director of 
extension. 

Wallace H. Strevell, formerly research consultant, 
New York State Commission on School Buildings, has 
been appointed professor of education and chairman 
of the department of administration supervision, the 
University of Houston (Tex.). 

The following have been appointed to the staff of 
the Graduate School of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity: Neal C. Gross (lecturer on education and re- 
search associate), James Morris Shipton (research 
assistant), and Alfred Joseph de Grazia and Eugene 
Louis Belisle (research associates), who will devote 
their time to research in the Center for Field Studies; 
and Arthura Jane Michael (instructor in education 
and secretary of the Committee on the Master of Edu- 
eation Degree), Daniel Waite Marshall and Aaron 
Fink (instructors in education), Nicholas Daniel Rizzo 
(instructor in psychiatry and a member of the faculty 
of medicine), and Edward Landy (lecturer in educa- 
tion), who will serve on the staff of the Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration. 


Betty Scott Bennett, instructor in physical education, 
Marietta (Ohio) College, has been promoted to an 
assistant professorship. 

Theodore L. Lowe was appointed instructor in Ger- 
man at the opening of the fall term in the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy and Science. Also assum- 
ing new instructorships were Conrad E. Kruse and 
Gow T. Lam (bacteriology) and Harmar W. Schmitt 
(pharmacology). William Ball, whose appointment 
to the staff of the department of biology was reported 
in ScHooL anp Society, November 9, 1946, has re- 
turned to his post following a leave of absence. 


Rolland E. Stevens, chief acquisitions librarian, the 
Ohio State University, is the first candidate to win 
the Ph.D. degree in the University of Illinois Library 
School, having received the award on October 15 after 
completing work begun in the fall of 1948. Dr. 
Stevens’s dissertation, written under the direction of 
Herbert Goldhor, associate professor of library sci- 
ence, is entitled “Materials Used in Research and the 
Ability of the Library to Provide Them.” 


Walter Crosby Eells, adviser on higher education on 
the Staff of the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers in Japan (1947-51), was recently awarded the 
“Commendation for Meritorious Civilian Service” by 
the Department of the Army. The citation, signed 
by M. B. Ridgway, Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers, reads as follows: “As Educationalist, 
Civil Information and Education Section, General 
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Headquarters, Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, Dr. Eells distinguished himself by meritorious 
service from March, 1947, to March, 1951. Dr. Eells, 
demonstrating outstanding professional competence, 
inspirational guidance, astute judgment, and selfless 
devotion to duty, contributed immeasurably toward 
developing an understanding of democratic patterns 
of higher education among Japanese educators and 
students. His remarkable achievements and assiduous 
efforts were of inestimable value in the successful ac- 
complishment of the Occupation Mission and reflect 
credit upon himself and the Department of the 
Army.” 


J. Cayce Morrison and Charles F. Gosnell, members 
of the New York State Education Department, have 
been granted leaves of absence for services in other 
countries. Dr. Morrison, co-ordinator of research 
and special studies, is spending six months, begin- 
ing November 1, in the Philippines serving as ad- 
viser to the government in the field of education, its 
finance and administration, under an assignment by 
UNESCO. Dr. Gosnell, state librarian, was recently 
appointed by UNESCO for special service and is 
assisting in plans for the development of a broader 
system of public-library service in Latin America. 
He was the United States delegate to a UNESCO 
Conference on Libraries, held in Sao Paulo (Brazil) 
during the first two weeks in October. 


Harold W. Dodds, president, Princeton University, 
on November 21 was elected chairman of the Board 
of Trustees, the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. Frederick A. Middlebush, 
president, the University of Missouri, was named vice- 
chairman; and Norman A. M. MacKenzie, president, 
University of British Columbia, was elected a new 
trustee. 


John P. Good, assistant counsel. Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association of America, has succeeded 
George E. Johnson, vice-president, as secretary. 
Newly elected to membership in the Board of Trus- 
tees are: Ralph Himstead, general secretary, Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors, to sueceed 
Harry G. Guthmann, professor of finance, North- 
western University; and John I. Kirkpatrick, comp- 
troller, the University of Chicago, and Milton T. Mae- 
Donald, vice-president, Trust Company of New Jer- 
sey, Jersey City, trustees at large. 


Claude E. Hawley, whose appointment as director 
of a unit in the Office of Education, FSA, that served 
as a clearing house for information concerning teach- 
ing and research techniques in the social sciences was 
reported in ScHoo. anp Society, September 4, 1948, 
has been named specialist for education and research, 
National Security Resources Board. 
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John E. Dobbin, whose appointment as project di- 
rector, Educational Testing Service, Princeton (N. 
J.), was reported in ScHOoL AND Society, November 
18, 1950, has been named director of the Cooperative 
Testing Division to supervise the construction and 
distribution of psychological and achievement exami- 
nations for schools and colleges. 


Leeds Lacy, formerly president, Pal Bottling Com- 
pany in central New Jersey, has been named director 
of the fourth regional office of the National Citizens 
Commission for the Publie Schools with headquarters 
at 1100 14th Street, Denver. 
Colorado, Montana, Wyoming, Arizona, Utah, and 


The office will serve 


New Mexico. 


Philip H. Coombs, formerly associate professor of 
economics, Amherst (Mass.) College, has been ap- 
pointed director of research, Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Edueation, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, and will assume his new duties on or about March 
15, 1952. 

Joan Mary Bochat, formerly assistant director of 
press relations, New York University, has been ap- 
pointed director of public relations, American Nurses’ 
Association, 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, succeeding 
Jean Thurston, whose appointment was reported in 
ScuHoou AND Society, March 17, and who has resigned. 


Ira V. Hiscock, chairman of the department of pub- 
lic health, Yale University, has succeeded the late John 
B. Pastore as chairman of the Advisory Committee 
on Community Health Facilities Research, Health In- 
formation Foundation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17. 

Claude Weldon Fawcett, formerly assistant dean, 
University College, and co-ordinator of training for 
industry, University of Southern California (Los 
Angeles 7), was recently appointed to a newly created 
administrative post in the western division of the 
National Association of Manufacturers—educational 
director in 11 western states with responsibility as 
co-ordinator between industry and educators and as 
a representative of “one of the nation’s largest bloes 
of public opinion” to present this point of view to 
educators in the west. 


Earl W. Anderson, professor of higher education, the 
Ohio State University, has been elected president, De- 
partment of Higher Education, National Education 
Association, and Francis P. Clarke, professor of phi- 
losophy, University of Pennsylvania, vice-president. 
Doak S. Campbell, president, Florida State University 
(Tallahassee); Harold W. Stokes, dean, Graduate 
School, University of Washington (Seattle 5); and 
Hoyt Trowbridge, professor of English, University of 
Oregon, have been elected to membership in the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for a two-year term. 
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Recent Deaths 
Clarence Vernon Fowler, former associate professor 
of languages (1918-39), United States Naval Acad. 
emy (Annapolis, Md.), died, November 17, at the age 
of seventy-eight years. | 


The Reverend Charles Eichner, S.M., former presi- 
dent of the present University of Dayton (Ohio), died, 
November 21, at the age of ninety years. At the time 
Father Eichner held the presidency (1896-1902), the 
institution was known as St. Mary College. It was 
given university status in 1920. 


Paul Howard Musser, chairman of the university, 
University of Pennsylvania, died, November 21, at the 
age of fifty-nine years. Dr. Musser had served the 
university as assistant in English (1916-17), instrue. 
tor (1917-24), assistant professor (1924-31), pro. 
fessor (since 1931), dean of the College and director 
of collateral courses (1939-39), administrative vice- 
president (1939-44), provost (1944-51), and chair- 
man (since July, 1951). 


Lemuel Fish Smith, professor emeritus of chemistry, 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) College, died of a heart attack, 
November 24, at the age of seventy-eight years. Dr, 
Smith had served as teacher (1897-1902) in a high 
school in Missouri and (1902-08) in an academy in 
Indiana; teacher (1908-10), Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College (Maryville) ; and professor of chem- 
istry (1911-44), Kalamazoo College. At the time 
of his death he was serving as visiting professor 
in the University of Richmond (Va.). 


Henry Adelbert White, retired professor of English, 
the University of Nebraska, died, November 25, at 
the age of seventy-one years. Dr. White had served 
as instructor in English (1906-07, 1909-11), Purdue 
University (Lafayette, Ind.); acting professor of 
English (1912-13), MeMaster University (Hamilton, 
Ont.) ; professor of English (1913-17), Lombard Col- 
lege; Wallace Professor of Rhetoric and Public 
Speaking (1918-26), Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege (Washington, Pa.); and professor of English 
(1926-retirement), the University of Nebraska. 


Cther Items 


In the article, “The Colleges in ‘Who’s Who in 
America,’ ” ScHoou AND Society, October 20, 1951, an 
error appears in Table 1 which the authors, B. W. 
Kunkel and D. B. Prentice, desire to correct. The 
representation of Emory and Henry College should 
be given as 25 instead of 15, and instead of a loss 
since 1938 of 7, or 32 per cent, there is a gain of 3, 
or 14 per cent. 


The American Mathematical Society has moved from 
the address it had occupied for the past 63 years, 
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‘olumbia University, to Brown University, with head- 


( 
quarters at 80 Waterman Street, Providence, R. I. 


According to Holbrook H. MacNeille, executive di- 
rector of the society, the move was necessitated by 
the increased activities of the group that required 
more space than was available in New York. 


The Museum of Modern Art has issued a new listing 
of its eireulating exhibitions for 1951-52 which are 
available on a rental basis to colleges, schools, 
museums, and other institutions both in this country 
and abroad. Since the service was inaugurated in 
1933, 478 exhibitions have been given 6,000 showings 
in 3,077 institutions and organizations in 2,800 cities 
and 37 foreign countries. A detailed booklet contain- 
ing a list of exhibits and rates may be obtained by 
writing to the museum’s acting director of the depart- 
ment of circulating exhibitions, Francis S. MeIlhenny, 


11 West 53d Street, New York 19. 


The Franco-American Audio-Visual Distribution 
Center, Inc., 934 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, has a 
group of 100 color transparencies of masterpieces 
from the Louvre’s collection of paintings that are 
available for exhibition throughout the country. 
While many of the familiar paintings are included, 
there are others that have never before been repro- 
duced in color. Persons interested in showing the 
collection may write to Pierre Guédenet at the center. 


RECENT ) LY; L 


‘‘ Accreditation Policies of State Departments of Educa- 
tion for the Evaluation of Educational Experiences of 
Military Personnel.’’ Commission on Accreditation of 
Service Experiences Bulletin No. 5. Pp. vi+60. 
American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1951. 

s 


BATHURST, EFFIE G., AND JANE FRANSETH. 
‘“Modern Ways in One- and Two-Teacher Schools.’’ 
Office of Education, FSA, Bulletin No. 18. Pp. iv +48. 
Illustrated. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25,D.C. 1951. 20 cents. 

° 


BOROUGHS, HOMER, JR. (Compiler). Sources of Free 
and Inexpensive Instructional Materials for Northwest 
Teachers. Pp. 46. University of Washington Press, 
Seattle 5. 1951. 50 cents. 

Third edition, prepared for the College of Education. 
° 


‘‘Boys and Girls Study Homemaking and Family Living: 
Developing Courses for 11th and 12th-Grade Pupils.’’ 
Office of Education, FSA, Vocational Division Bulletin 
No. 245. Pp. 58. Illustrated. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 20 cents. 


Home Economics Education Series No. 27. 
se 
BRUBACHER, JOHN S. (Editor). 
of Education. Pp. viii+520. 
New York 11. 1951. $4.50. 





Electric Philosophy 
Prentice-Hall, Ince., 
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A “Book of Readings’ intended to help the student “gain 
the invaluable inspiration and training that follow from 
contact with the great minds of his profession and with 
the original sources of his culture” in place of ‘‘second- 
hand accounts of great works that have profoundly affected 
human thought and action.” 

* 


CARROLL, HERBERT A. Mental Hygiene: The Dy- 
namics of Adjustment. Pp. ix+448. Prentice-Hall, 
Ine., New York 11. 1951. $4.25. 

The second edition of a work originally published “with 
the needs and abilities of undergraduate students con- 
stantly in mind. . .. Throughout the book the emphasis 
is cn the application of principles rather than upon niceties 
of theory.” One third of the material in this edition is 
new. 

* 

CLARKE, C. F. O. Britain Today: A Review of the 
Current Political and Social Trends Pp.248. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 1951. $3.00. 
This volume of Lowell Lectures for 1950 attempts in a 
relatively short space to put various aspects of British 
democracy in perspective. 

e 

ENGLISH, O. SPURGEON, AND CONSTANCE J. 
FOSTER. Fathers are Parents, Too: A Constructive 
Guide to Successful Fatherhood. Pp. xii+304. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 
1951. $3.75. 

Father is essential. Homes require him. Mothers need 
him. Children must have him to round out their develop- 
ment. He can be firm without being despotic, decisive 
and still not dictatorial, gentle and yet not too weak. 

ad 

FAUNCE, ROLAND C., AND NELSON L. BOSSING. 
Developing the Core Curriculum. Pp. viii+311. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Ine., New York 11. 1951. $3.75. 

The core curriculum appears to offer the greater possibili- 
ties of developing a curriculum in harmony with modern 
conceptions of experience learning and is equally consistent 
with the kind of behavior competencies needed in our demo- 
cratic society. 

J 

GRANET, MARCEL. Chinese Civilization. Pp. xxiii + 

444. Illustrated. 3arnes & Noble, Inc., 5th Avenue 
& 18th Street, New York 3. 1951. £6.50. 
Translated by Kathleen E. Innes and Mabel R. Brailsford 
from the French of the original, the great merit of this 
book is its alliance of imagination with scholarship—a rare 
thing in Chinese studies. 


GRAY, WILLIAM §S. (Editor). ‘‘Promoting Growth 
toward Maturity in Interpreting What Is Read.’’ 
Supplementary Education Monograph No. 74. Vol. 
XIII. Pp. vii+ 264. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago 37. 1951. $3.00. 

Proceedings of the annual conference on reading held at 
the university, 195 
= 


‘*The Impact of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights.’’ UN Publications Sales No. XIV, 8. Pp. 
iv+41. International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, New York 27. 1951. 25 cents. 

. 


McKEON, RICHARD (Editor). Democracy in a World 
of Tensions; A Symposium Prepared by Unesco. Pp. 
xviii+540. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 
37. 1951. $4.50. 

This volume, edited by Dr. McKeon with the assistance of 
Stein Rokkan, presents the results of an inquiry by a com- 
mittee of cxperts assembled by Unesco into the nature and 
operation of democracy in the world today. Not one of 
the answers to the questionnaire defends antidemocratic 
doctrines or practices as such. 

° 


MANZONI, ALESSANDRO. The Betrothed (I Pro- 
messi Sposi): A Tale of XVII Century Milan. Pp. 
xiv+591. E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 300 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. 1951. $5.00. 

Newly translated by Archibald Colquhoun, this novel deals 
with a colorful, dramatic, and historic period. 
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‘‘Our National Health Problem.’’ Publication No. 87. 
Pp. 26. The Research Council for Economic Security, 
111 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4. 1951. 

This report presents the latest available data, by states, on 
the various factors which are important in ascertaining the 
status of our national health. 

9 

The Logic of Liberty: Reflec- 

tions and Rejoinders. Pp. viii+ 206. The University 

of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. 1951. $4.00. 

These essays were written in the course of the past eight 

years, says the author, and represent his consistently re- 

newed eftorts to clarify the position of liberty in response 
to a number of questions raised by our troubled period of 
history. 


POLANYI, MICHAEL. 


+ 
‘¢Press, Film, Radio: Reports on the Facilities of Mass 
Communiecation.’’ Uneseo Publication No. 899. Vol. 
IV. Pp. 606. Columbia University Press, New York 
27. 1951. $3.50. 
With the publication of this fourth volume, reports on a 
total of 87 countries and territories are now made available. 
® 
REDL, FRITZ, AND DAVID WINEMAN. Children 
Who Hate: The Disorganization and Breakdown of 
Behavior Controls. Pp. 253. The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Ill, 1951. $3.50. 
A study of juvenile-delinquent individuals. It has not 
only timeliness but an urgency amply illustrated by any 
day’s newspaper crime stories. 
e 
REID, SEERLEY, AND ANITA CARPENTER. ‘‘A 
Directory of 2,002 16mm Film Libraries.’’ Office of 
Edueation, FSA, Bulletin No. 11. Pp. viii+113. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1951. 
30 cents. 
The libraries in this directory include all kinds of film dis- 
tributors, each one of whom handles somewhat different 
films in a slightly different way. 


REMMERS. H. H. (Editor). Studies in Higher Educa- 
tion LXXVII. ‘‘Reciprocal Empathy: Mutual Under- 
standing among Conflict Groups’’ by Alexis M. Anikeeff 
and ‘‘The Concept and an Objective Measure of Home- 
lessness’’ by Gabriel Elias. Pp. vii+78. Division of 
Educational Reference, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 1951. 

The two studies in this pamphlet are two new approaches to 
applied psychological problems. 


——, Studies in Higher Education LXXVIII. ‘‘Socio- 
Psychological Interactions: An Experimentally Verified 
Analysis’? by Edward M. Bennett and ‘‘The Latent 
Role of Religious Orientation’’ by M. Scott Myers. 
Pp. vi+98. (Further Studies in Attitudes, Series 
Aa) Division of Educational Reference, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 1951. 

The objective implementation of these two studies is to 
make possible positive contributions to social psychology 
with respect to content, research methodology, and theory. 


ROCK, ROBERT T., JR., JAMES S. DUVA, AND 
JOHN E. MURRAY. ‘‘Training by Television: The 
Comparative Effectiveness of Instruction by Television, 
Television Recordings, and Conventional Classroom Pro- 

’? SDC Report No. 476-02-2. Pp. 24 Illus- 

trated. U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Tech- 

nical Services, Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 75 cents. 

The second in a series of the Human Engineering Project 

20-E-5a, USN Special Devices Center, Port Washington 

(N. Y.), conducted by Fordham University. 


cedures. 


SIMON, YVES R. Philosophy of Democratic Govern) 
ment, Pp, ix+324, The University of Chicago Pre 
Chicago 387. 1951. $3.50. * 
This is a complete treatise on political philosophy, a 
ple ie theory of government with general matters ‘aaa 
authority, autonomy, meanings of human equality 
touched on. ; a 

e 

TERROU, FERNAND, AND LUCIEN SOLAL. ** Legis. 
lation for Press, Film and Radio: Comparative Study 
of the Main Types of Regulations Governing the Jy. 
formation Media.’’ Unesco Publication No. 607. Pp 
420. Columbia University Press, New York 27. 193], 
$2.00. 

* 

TIDYMAN, WILLARD F., AND MARGUERITE BUT. 
TERFIELD. Teaching the Language Arts. Pp. ixy 
433. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York 1g 
1951. $4.50. 
A book intended by the authors to facilitate change frog 
the older to the newer concepts or practices of teaching 
the language arts “by providing a selected and Synthesized 
body of material representing the work of outstanding lead 
ers in the field of educational theory, classroom practices, 
and textbook construction.” 

o 
Language: A Linguistic Introduction 
Barnes & Noble, Ine, 


VENDRYES, J. 
to History. Pp. xxviii + 378. 
New York 3. 1951. $5.50. 
Trnnslated by Paul Radin from the French; the author 
declares the problem of the origin of language to be outside 
the sphere of philology, and he contents himself with ad. 
vancing only most cautious suggestions on this subject, 
The problem is indeed a psychological one, and it is no 
more possible to give an historical account of its origig 
than of the origin of the hand. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 














TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education. Teachers College, Columbia University. WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 
Education Association. RAYMOND WALTERS, President. University of Cincinnati HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Edu- 
cation and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of 
American Colleges. ROSCOE L. WEST, President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. ERNEST O. MELBY. Dean 
School of Education, New York University. : ' 
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